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THE MILITIA FORCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

BY J. D. WHELPLEY. 



The Secretary of War recently completed his allotment of one 
million dollars to the militia of the United States and Ter- 
ritories. Under the present law, this is the amount allowed to 
the States each year from the national treasury, and it is distribu- 
ted according to the representation in Congress and upon a cer- 
tificate from each State testifying to the existence in it of a 
State military organization. The law of 1887 appropriated 
$400,000 a year for this purpose; but in 1900 Congress increased 
the amount to be distributed annually to $1,000,000. There is 
a well-established precedent, therefore, for the support of State 
militia organizations by the federal government, and it has never 
been questioned. 

Military experts are fully convinced that the maintenance of a 
national militia is one of the proper functions of this govern- 
ment, and that Congress has made a mistake in the past in not 
assuming the organization, control, and expense of the volunteer 
army in times of peace. The power to do this was granted to Con- 
gress by the Constitution, but this power has never been exercised, 
the present small contributions to the expense of equipment in 
each State being the nearest approach to federal interference. 

Paragraph 16 of Section 8 of Article 1 of the Constitution 
of the United States defines one of the powers vested in Congress 
to be: 

" To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and 
for governing such part of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respectively the appointment of 
the officers and the authority of training the militia according to the 
discipline prescribed by Congress." 

In this paragraph Congress is distinctly given the power to 
organize a national militia, equip the same, and appropriate all 
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necessary money to carry on the work, without a dollar being 
contributed by the individual States for the support of their 
respective military organizations. Congress is also authorized 
thereby to make such rules and regulations for the conduct of 
this militia as may be deemed advisable. 

Throughout the country, and in Congress as representing the 
entire population, can be found two distinct schools of thought 
in regard to the proper treatment of the State militia by the 
federal government. The difference between the two schools is 
fundamental ; and the theory of one or the other must be adopted 
by a decided majority of the people before any general plan for 
a national militia organization can be presented. One school 
takes the position that the militia force of the United States 
should become entirely a matter of federal concern, that it should 
be organized, equipped, trained and supported from the national 
treasury and under national direction, with the purpose of cre- 
ating a great army of the people, which, in times of peace, 
should not be in evidence to a burdensome degree, but which, 
in time of war, could be quickly mobilized and sent to the 
defence of the frontier and the coast, thus allowing an interval 
of safety during which the regular army could be expanded 
or a volunteer army organized for war purposes. 

The other school opposes the idea of national control of the 
State militia. These people believe that the question of States' 
rights is involved, and that the matter of local military organ- 
izations should be left entirely to local authorities — these au- 
thorities possibly to be assisted financially to a small degree 
by federal appropriations, in view of the fact that the training 
received by the troops is expected to redound in time to the 
benefit of the entire nation. The theory adopted by this school 
is, that the militia should never be looked upon as anything 
more than a training-school, from which can be drawn by vol- 
txnteer measures as many soldiers as may be needed to create an 
emergency army. 

The wide difference between these two schools of thought 
makes it necessary that the sense of the people, and incidentally 
that of Congress, should be ascertained before any work can be 
done towards formulating new legislation. Immediately after the 
Spanish war, there was a decided public sentiment in favor of tak- 
ing the organization of the militia out of the hands of State gov- 
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ernments. While some of the States had kept their national guard 
up to the standard, and were able to turn over to the general gov- 
ernment well-equipped and well-drilled military organizations 
of great strength, other States were found to be wofully de- 
ficient in their resources. Several unfortunate controversies be- 
tween State and federal authorities originated from the status 
occupied by the militia in 1898, which status still remains in 
effect. As the recollection of the war and of these difficulties 
with the volunteer organizations fade from the public mind, the 
demand for reform loses much of its acuteness ; and many mem- 
bers of Congress now go so far as to predict that it is impos- 
sible at present to secure new legislation on the subject, despite 
the apparently unanimous demand of two years ago that such 
reform should be immediate and drastic. 

It is interesting to compare the condition of the militia before 
and since the war with Spain. In 1896 there were 9,376 
commissioned officers and 106,251 non-commissioned officers and 
privates, or a total of 115,627. In 1899, immediately after the 
signing of the treaty of peace, this force was apparently reduced 
to 7,521 commissioned officers, and 98,818 non-commissioned of- 
ficers and privates, or a total of 106,339. In 1900 the militia 
force had increased to 8,246 commissioned officers, and 105,721 
non-commissioned officers and privates, or a total of 113,967. 
The total number of generals and general staff officers was 1,162, 
804, and 806 for the three years respectively. 

All the States now have a smaller militia force than in 1896, 
with the exception of Michigan, which shows an increase of 700 
men. Fifteen of the States have about held their own during the 
past two years, or show a slight decrease. Twenty-four of the 
States show an increase over 1899. The States showing the great- 
est gain in the past two years are Indiana, Iowa, Virginia, and 
Ohio. 

It was freely predicted at the close of the war with Spain that 
in the future much greater interest would be taken in military 
affairs by the young men of the country, and that this would re- 
sult in a heavier enlistment in local military organizations. This 
presumption is not justified by the present condition of the 
militia. It is undoubtedly true that the decrease in the militia 
force noted in 1899 was due to the enlistment of many men 
for Philippine and other service. A large number of such 
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enlistments were from the class which took an interest in mili- 
tary affairs, and from which the ranks of the militia have always 
been recruited. The slight gain made by the militia in 1900, 
as compared with 1899, would apparently prove this to be true; 
but the fact that the militia is not at present recruited up to 
the strength of five years ago, when there was no war spirit abroad 
in the country, is a matter of considerable comment among mili- 
tary men. It cannot be assumed that there arc more men in 
the regular army at the present time who, if not so engaged, 
would become militiamen, than would be sufficient to bring the 
total militia force up to the strength of 1896. 

This condition should allay the fears expressed by politicians 
that the war spirit is becoming rampant with the younger genera- 
tion of American citizens. The local military organization is 
evidently no more popular to-day than it has been for years past, 
notwithstanding the experiences in the Spanish war. A decided 
check to militia enlistment was also given by the unfortunate 
complications, dissensions and disputes which arose during the 
organization of the American volunteer army for use in our most 
recent war. In short, the experience of many of the volunteers 
who went to the front as members of State regiments was not 
such as to encourage further service or to create enthusiasm for 
recruiting. This is especially true in New York, Missouri, and 
one or two other prominent States. 

In the war with Spain, however, the State military organiza- 
tions had wide recognition. Of the 9,376 officers in the State 
troops, nearly 7,000 received volunteer commissions. The mili- 
tary schools furnished 275 officers, the governors of States gave 
250 commissions, 750 militia officers were commissioned by the 
President, and only about 650 were commissioned who had never 
served with the State troops. 

The record of New York State is as creditable as that of any 
State in the Union, if not more so. At the outbreak of the 
Spanish war there were 800,000 men liable to military duty 
in New York, and the authorized strength of the militia was 
18,000. On April 20th, 1898, the actual organized militia strength 
in New York State was 13,990 men, and the annual appropria- 
tion by the State was $575,000, as against the federal appropria- 
tion of but $31,000. New York promptly added $1,500,000 
to this for war purposes, and furnished 20,418 men to the volun- 
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teer army of the United States. Of these men 11,100 were from 
the National Guard. Of the officers of the fifteen regiments, 
two troops of cavalry and three batteries, when organized for 
national service, less than ten per cent, had not served in the 
State militia. 

The federal government now contributes $1,000,000 each year 
to be distributed among the States according to their representa- 
tion in Congress, so soon as each State shall prove that it has 
at least 100 enlisted men for each representative. In the year 
1900 the total appropriation made by all the States for militia 
purposes was a little less than $5,000,000. This appropriation, 
however, so far as the States were concerned, was not at all 
uniform — as, for instance, in California, where the federal ap- 
propriation was less than $8,000 and the State appropriation 
about $155,000. In Kentucky, the federal appropriation was 
nearly $12,000, and the State appropriation only $7,000. 
State appropriations are governed by public sentiment and poli- 
tics, local conditions thus interfering with any uniformity so 
far as the country as a whole is concerned. An appropriation 
of ten million dollars annually from the national treasury would 
give each State a respectable allowance, and provide for an 
effective reserve military force for the nation. The various de- 
partments of the regular army would furnish the drill-masters 
and equipment, and by thus nationalizing the institutions add 
largely to the effectiveness of the appropriations. 

Those who have given much time to the study of reserve mili- 
tary organizations throughout the world, and especially to the 
incongruities and inconsistencies of the organization now in vogue 
in the United States, are unanimously in favor of radical legis- 
lation upon the subject, as soon as Congress can be convinced 
that the people will endorse such legislation. They propose 
that the entire burden of the expense of the State troops and 
their training be put upon the federal government, thus relieving 
the local authorities of the responsibility. It is pointed out that 
under this plan every tax-payer would contribute in proportion 
to the cost, uniformity of discipline would be secured, and ex- 
tensive plans could be made for the training of troops in divisions 
as well as by regiments or brigades. Under such a plan prepa- 
ration could be made for war in time of peace, not only in 
the direction of fitting men for the service, but in securing uni- 
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form equipment and supplies in sufficient quantity to be available 
upon short notice. The effect would not be to create a great 
army subject to direct federal and possibly political control, as 
is feared by some; but it would simply make the present militia 
force more effective and valuable, not only to the country but 
to the individual citizen. The limitations of the Constitution 
effectually safeguard the use of this force; and, as the basis of 
all military service in the United States is the volunteering of 
the individual, the people as represented by Congress would for- 
ever jealously resent any encroachment upon this idea. For 
over one hundred years Congress has held the power to nationalize 
and support the militia forces, but has failed to exercise this 
power except by making a trifling appropriation during the 
past three or four years. 

It was evidently the intention of the founders of this govern- 
ment that the home defence should be organized and controlled 
by Congress, and not' by the individual States, as is now the 
case. Legislation to that effect will be proposed this winter in 
Washington. It will meet with strong opposition from those 
who cling to the now nearly obsolete doctrine of States' rights, 
and by those who, for political reasons, desire to hamper all 
effort to improve the public service. The principle underlying 
the suggestion, however, is practical, scientific, and democratic, 
and will control in time the organization and maintenance of 
the great reserve military forces of the United States. 

J. D. Whelplet. 



